IOO      CHARACTERS   OF   THE   REFORMATION
or admit that Anne Boleyn was queen, or that
her child Elizabeth could legitimately become
queen after her. Of these very few laymen who
so stood out, the most distinguished was a great
lawyer, a man of good birth, who had early
acquired a great position at the Bar, and had
become Lord Chancellor of England. He was
also a great scholar, and eminent throughout
Europe. But he laid down his life in the cause
of the Church as against Protestantism, and on
that account has been canonized."
That, I say, is roughly the picture presented.
Now the true picture tells us things far more
profound and the character it presents is far
more subtle, far more tempted, and far more
an example of sanctity and martyrdom than so
simple a summary would lead us to believe.
The external side of this conventional portrait
is right enough. Thomas More was a great
lawyer who had early achieved fame and fortune
in his profession, had become Lord Chancellor
of England, was eminent throughout Europe for
his scholarship, a great international figure, and
was put to death for refusing to deny a point of
Catholic doctrine. What is wrong about it is
the internal interpretation. Those who thus
simplify the story, making it a plain scheme of
black and white, do so either because they are
insufficiently acquainted with the details of that